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Dilemmas, Law School and Marriage 


In assessing this logically, we should first notice that the 
two conclusions are logically inconsistent with each other. 
That means that they eaa@aot both be true. Since the 
arguments are both valid, that in turn means that the 
premises leading to those conclusions caaaotall be true. 
And that means that the whole bundle of premises, 


Euathlus has been told and retold countless times 

over the centuries, mainly by logicians; it neatly 
illustrates some logical points about dilemmas. It was old 
when that curious Roman author, Aulus Gellius, (224 
century AD and not really a logician) wrote what is now the 
best known version. A nice comment was added by Thomas _—_ Euathlus’s 2-4 added to Protagoras’s 1-4, arasfform an 
Wilson (1551). We have both of these here in the boxes. inconsistent set of propositions. Somethinghas gotto 

Euathlus does seem to have a pretty snappy reply to the give. 

dilemma posed by Protagoras. One way to analyze the This is easily confirmed by drawing up a truth table (four 


i he story of the sophist Protagoras and his student 


situation is with the derivation in Figure I. 


e Aulus Gellius (c. 130-80 AD) 


Among faulty arguments the one called 
by the Greeks antistrephon seems to be by 
far the most faulty. . .The fault arises from 
the fact that the argument which is presen- 
ted may be turned in the opposite direction 
and used against the one who has offered 
it, and is equally strong for both sides of the 
question. An example is the well-known 
argument which Protagoras [who lived 
around 485-11 BC], the keenest of all the 
sophists, is said to have used against his 
pupil Euathlus. 

Euathlus, a wealthy young man. 
became a pupil of Protagoras and promised 
to pay him a large sum of money. . . He 
paid half of the amount at once, and 
agreed to pay the remaining half on the day 
when he first pleaded before jurors and 
won his case. [He studied for a long time, 
making great progress, but was careful 
never to take a case, and so never paid the 
other half. Eventually] Protagoras formed 
what seemed to him at the time a wily 
scheme; he determined to demand his pay 
according to the contract, and brought suit 
against Euathlus. 

[When they came before the jurors] 
Protagoras began as follows: “Let me tell 
you, most foolish of youths, that in either 
event you will have to pay what | am 
demanding, whether judgment be pronoun- 
ced for you or against you. For If the case 
goes against you; the money will be due 
me in accordance with the verdict, because 


atoms: jury for E, jury against E, E wins, E to pay; this 


| have won; but if the decision be in your 
favour, the money will be due me according 
to our contract, since you will have won a 
case.” 

To this Euathlus replied, ”. . .let me tell 
you in turn, wisest of masters, that in either 
event | shall not have to pay you what you 
demand, whether judgment be pronounced 
for or against me. For if the jurors decide in 
my favour, according to their verdict nothing 
will be due you because | have won; but if 
they give judgment against me, by the 
terms of our contract | shall owe you 
nothing, because | will not have won a 
Then the jurors, thinking that the plea on 
both sides was uncertain and insoluble, 
and for fear that their decision, for which- 
ever side it was rendered might annul itself, 
left the matter undecided, and postponed 
the case to a distant day. 


(Atte Mighis, Book V, chapter x, Loeb edition.) 


e Thomas Wilson (1551) 


Thus you see that the young man being 
the scholar, gave his master a bone to 
gnaw, and beat him with his own rod, which 
the Master had made for his Scholar’s tail. 


The Pile of Reason, (Sprague edition, 1972} p. 213, 
spelling modernized.) 
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e Protagoras: permitted all the conditionals to be true, for “err 
joint truth is quite possible, as the truth table will 
show. 

It is a rare delight to encounter such a 
well-groomed example of balanced dilemmas, or a 
pure aaustrephon, as Auluis Gellius calls it. The 
ordinary examples are not nearly so neat. 

Gellius, in his next chapter, gives an example of 
the more ordinary kind, an equally famous case, 
but, as he rightly points out, not a true aaustre- 
P4on. \t is a story about Bias (around 570 BC), 

. Jury for E or Jury against E entien one of the legendary Seven Wise Men of ancient 

+e ebay Far Ether ft (i tomy) Verdict gee re mind is that, even on the 

. if Jury against E then not-(E wins case) Premise ; ill still suffer f 

. if not-(E wins case) then not-(E to pay) Contract area cbs kar ae 2 pare 

. if Jury against E then not-(E to pay) 3, 4 Hyp Syl of the two alleged disasters if he marries. For here, 

. not-(E to pay) or not-(E to pay) 1, 2, 5 Dilemma untike is eriaeerhts = =_ Sones —— 

- not-(E to pay) 6, Tautology consistent with each other. they are bo true, 
then the married man faces the disjunction of 

either Sharing-with-no-Punishment or Punish- 

ment-with-no-Sharing, And neither option, thinks Gellius, is 


1. Jury for E or Jury against E Premise 

2. if Jury against E then E to pay Verdict 
3. if Jury for E then E wins case Premise 
4. if E wins case then E to pay Contract 
5. if Jury for E then E to pay 3,4 Hyp Syl 
6. E to pay or E to pay 1,2,5 Dilemma 
7. E to pay 6, Tautology 


e Euathlus: 


means 16 rows) for the seven premises: six conditionals and 
one disjunction. (This is left as an exercise for the reader.) 
As it happens, all the conditional premises are very 
important for the integrity of the judicial system, for the 
sanctity of contract, and for all we hold most dear. 
Civilization trembled at the brink. The wise jurors, 
fortunately, by rendering the disjunctive premise false, 


e Bias: 


1. Beautiful or Ugly Premise 
2. if Beautiful then Share Premise 
3. if Ugly then Punishment Premise 
4. Share or Punishment 1,2,3 Dilemma 
e Aulus Gellius e The man: 
.. Bias, being asked by a certain man 


1. Beautiful or Ugly Premise 
whether he should marry or lead a single 2. if Beautiful then not-Punishment Premise 
life, said: ‘You are sure to marry a woman 3. if Ugly then not-Share Premise 


either beautiful or ugly; if beautiful you will 


4. not-Punishment or not-Share 1,2,3 Dilemma 
share her with others, but if ugly, she will 


be a punishment. [There is some untransla- good enough. 
table Greek word play going on here: Ao/né Gellius himself prefers a different approach to the Bias 
(common) and pone (punishment).] But dilemma, one suggested by his friend, the philosopher 
neither of these things is desirable; there- Favorinus, who pointed out that the first premise, the 
fore do not marry.’ disjunction, is not true; there are women of intermediate 
Now, they turn the argument about in this appearance, said Favorinus, who are neither so beautiful as 
way. ‘If | marry a beautiful woman, she will to be inevitably shared nor so ugly as to be inevitably a 
not be a punishment; but if an ugly one, | punishment. Gellius comments: “Favorinus, to my mind 
will not share her with others; therefore most sagaciously, called this moderate and modest beauty 
marry.’ wifely.” (Neither Gellius nor Favorinus say whether there 
But this does not seem in the least to be are any men with a moderate and modest, that is to say, 


an antistrephon, since it seems somewhat 4usbandly, appearance in between the dangerously 
weaker and less convincing when turned handsome and the unbearably ugly.) 
into the second form. 
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